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Procedures in Analysing the Sources for the Life 
of Guru Nanak * 


BY 


W. H. McLeop, M.A. Px.D., 
Baring College, Batala 


The quincentenary of the birth of Guri Nanak is now drawing 
near and it 1s fitting that the event should provide an occasion for 
renewed study of his life and teachings. The recent celebrations 
of the third centenary of the birth of Guri Gobind Singh have pro- 
duced a vigorous response and there is every rason to expect an 
equal or greater response in the case of Gurii Nanak. An important 
aspect of this response will certainly be an effort to produce 
authentic biographies of the Gurd and it is with this objective 
in mind that the following paper has been prepared. It is based 
upon a conviction that the existing biographies are all inadequate 
and that until our approach to the sources is radically revised 
there can be no hope of any significant improvement. 


There is no doubt that the most famous of all existing accounts 
of the life of Gura Nanak is the one provided by M. A. Macauliffe 
in the first volume of his celebrated work The Sikh Religion. In 
it we find a relatively detailed narration of the life and travels of 
the Guri. We are told much of his early life in the village of 
Talvandi, of his period of service in Sultanpur, of his travels to 
such places as Assam, Ceylon. and Mecca, and of his closing years 
in Kartarpur. Most other biographies of Gurii Nanak follow essen- 
tially the same pattern, although in a number of the more popular 
versions we are given accounts of visits to such places as Peking 
in the east, and Khartoum and Rome in the west. 


*This article ig an expanded version of a paper read before a seminar 
“History for College Stunents” held at Panjab University, Chandigarh, April 
11-30th, 1966. The content of the article is based upon the author's forth- 
coming Gura Nanak and the Sikh Religion, to be published by the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 
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To what extent can these biographies be trusted? The ques- 
tion takes us back to the sources which have been used by Macau- 
litte and other writers. To what extent can these sources be trusted? 
It is at once obvious that the janam-sakhis, which constitute our 
principal sources, cannot possibly be accorded complete trust, and 
so the question which now faces us 1s this:, How can we decide 
what to reject from the janam-sakhi accounts of the life of Guri 
Nanak, and how can we decide what to accept? In other words, 
how should we set about analysing our sources? 


Before we turn to the janam-sdkhis some attention should be 
given to what might, ai first sight, appear to be the obvious source 
of information concerning the lfe of Gurii Nanak, namely the 
Adi Granth. It would appear to be the obvious source, for it 
contains what 1s without doubt an authentic collection of his works. 
The Adi Granth provides us, however with surprisingly little 
information concerning the events of his life. It contains more 
than nine hundred of his compositions and yet the biographical 
details which may be extracted from them are neghgible. Indeed 
there is no explicit reference at all to any definite incident in his 
life, no gabad or glok which points unmistakably to an event in 
which he was directly involved. Even the famous references 
to Babur, the so-called Babar-vani) are not exceptions to 
this rule. As we shall see they do indicate that Guri Nanak wit- 
nessed something of Babur’s depredations, but if read apart from 
the janam-sikhis they do not necessarily point to his presence at 
the time of any particular event. 


As far as biographical detail is concerned the most we can 
do is draw some limited conclusions from the more obvious hints 
which Gurii Nanak’s writings contain. From the Babar-vani we 
may confidently assume that he witnessed something of the devas- 
tation caused by Babur’s army and that accordingly he was in the 
Panjab during at least one of the incursions into North India. In 
the same manner we may deduce with confidence that he had 
frequent contact with Nath yogis. The extensive use of their 
terminology and the frequent instances in which a Nath yogi 
appears to be addressed directly make this aspect of his life per- 


1. Asa 39, Asa Ast 11 and 12, and Tilang 5. Adi Granth, pp. 360, 417-8 
722-3, 
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fectly plain.2 We may also deduce from his works that he must 
have been a person of gentle disposition, for his criticisms of con- 
temporary society express deep conviction without resorting to 
violent or intemperate language.” These conclusions do not take 
us very far, but it appears that we cannot go much further. We 
may proceed to deduce from his works that he attached no im- 
portance to caste‘ and that he did not insist upon vegetarianism,5 
but in doing so we move towards what may more appropriately 
be regarded as doctrine than biography. The conclusions we are 
able to draw are certainly of value, but their scope is obviously 
very limited. 


Gurii Nanak himself tells us little and his four successors, 
whose works are also recorded in the Adz Granth add nothing of 
any importance as far as the details of his life are concerned. 
Guru Angad and Gurii Arjan both refer to him, but their refe- 
rences are all eulogistic comments, entirely appropriate in their 
context but telling us nothing about Gurai Nanak himself.* The 
same applies to the savayye of the bhatts.? Gurii Nanak is men- 
tioned several times, but as one would expect from the nature of 
the savayye these references are pure panegyric. The only work 
which offers any explie:t detail is the Vdr in Ramakali rig by 
the bhatts Rai Balvand and Satta the Dum. In the first four 
stanzas the authors repeat a single fact, namely that Guri Nanak 
appointed Angad as his successor.2 This is the cxtent of the 
Adi Granth’s witness to the events of Guru Nanak’; life and 
clearly it falls far short of what we need. 


This drives us back to the only other sources which we pos- 
sess —- the janam-~sikhis. The janam-sdkhis are also highly un- 
satisfactory, but for an entirely different reason. Here there is 


2. For an English translation of an extract from the most striking of 
these see Khushwant Singh, A History of the Sikhs, vol. i, p. 42. 

3, In this respect his work contrasts with that of Kabir. 

4, Var Siri Ragu, élok 1 of pouri 3; Asa 3; Gijari Agt 4; Tilang 2. Adi 
Granth, pp. 83, 249, 504, 721. 

5. Var Malar, slok 2 of pauri 25. Ibid, pp. 1289-90. 

6. Ibid. pp. 150, 612, 1001, 1192. 

7. The panegyrics of the bards. Ibid., pp. 1389-1409, 

& Ibid, pp. 966-7. 
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no question of material being in short supply, for the janam- 
stkhis provide it in abundance, The problem as far as the janam- 
sikhis is, we have already observed, to determine how much of 
their material can be accepted as historical. A very substantial 
proportion of it is obviously legend and much of what cannot be 
summarily dismissed in this way is open to grave suspicion on 
other grounds. In spite of their manifest shortcomings, however, 
we are bound to rely on the janam-sikhis for almost all of our 
information as there is nothing to replace them and little to supple- 
ment them. There is no piece of external evidence which can be 
accorded complete trust and such indications as his own works 
contain are at best only hints. The most we can hope to do is to 
discern the historically possible in the midst of accumulated legend, 
and to test such possibilities against whatever criteria may be 
available. 


How then should we set about this task? What procedures 
should we use in our effort to analyse ihe janam-sékhis? This 
paper seeks to answer these questions in three stages, The first 
stage consists of a brief description and comparison of the more 
important janam-sdkhis, The second suggests a number of criteria 
which can be applied to the various incidents recorded in the 
janam-sikhis, The third offers some illustrations of the manner 
in which these criteria can be applied to particular incidents. 


The precise manner in which the janam-sikhis developed is 
not known for certain, but it is possible to reconstruct a possible 
pattern, The beginnings would be the remembered facts about 
the Gura which would have circulated orally among the first gene- 
ration of his followers. With the passage of time these facts would 
be embellished by reverent imaginations and practically all of them 
would undergo gradual change. It would be remembered, for 
example, that the Gura had spent many years travelling outside 
the Punjab. Some of the places he had visited might well be 
known, but it is unlikely that there would be any reliable know- 
ledge of his complete itinerary. There would doubtless be many 
gaps in the account and these would soon be filled with the names 
of places which such a traveller would be expected to visit. These 
would include the important centres of pilgrimage, both Hindu 
and Muslim, and names which already figured prominently in 
stories current in the Punjab. This is not to say that Gura Nanak 
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did not visit any of these places. On the contrary, it is safe to 
assume that he must surely have visited at least some of them. 
The point here is that in many cases the name of a certain town 
or locality will have been added to the collection of sikhis, not 
because there existed any reliable information about it but be- 
cause it was generally believed that he must surely have visited 
such a place on his travels. 


In addition to these remembered facts and their embellish- 
ments, stories would have gathered around certain suggestive 
references in his works. It seems clear that this must have hap- 
pened in the case of Vdr Raémakali, sloks 2-7 of pauri 12.2 In these 
six Sloks, as they appear in the Adi Granth, Gura Nanak speaks 
successively as ISar, Gorakh, Gopichand, Charapat, Bharathari, and 
finally himself. The Sloks were evidently intended for Kinphat 
yogis and this would explain the names used, Subsequently these 
names must have suggested that Guri Nanak had actually met 
these renowned fipvres and as a result there would have deve- 
loped the story of his discourse with the Siddhs on Mount Sumeru 
which we find in stanzas 28-"1 of Bhat Gurds~’: Sr-* Var, in 
stkhi 50 of the Purdétan Janam-stkht. and in anet 117 of the 
Miharbin Janam-sikhi,i 


Obviously there can be no question of historical truth in 
the story, for Guri’ Nanak and Gorakhnath were not contempo- 
rarics and Mount Sumeru exists only in legend. The only satis- 
factory explanation i+ that a general acceptance of the Gorakh- 
nathi belief in the immortal existence of the cighty-four Siddhs 
in the fastnesses of the Himalayas combined with these references 
in Gurii Nanak’s works to produce the story of his having visited 
them there. The difference between the Purdtan and Miharban 
accounts indicates that there must have been an evolution over a 
period of time, but there seems to be no douht that the real genesis 
of the story lay in these sloks which were originally addressed to 
Nith yogis. 

The influence of popular belief in this particular Jesend illu- 
‘trated a point of fundamental importance in the evolution of ‘' 


9. Thid., pp, 952-3. ; 
— 10 Sakb? and onst oth desipnatc the separate sections or “chapters” 
into which the janam-sdkhis are divided. 
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janam-stkhis. Like all such works the janam-sdkhis reflect in 
some considerable measure the context in which they evolved, and 
if we are to understand them we must first understand something 
of this context. Only in the light of such an understanding can 
there be an adequate evaluation of the material which they offer. 
The context which requires this understanding in case of the 
janam-sikhis is the situation of the Sikh community during the 
closing years of the sixteenth century and the early decades of 
the seventeenth century. It is safe to assume that they will reflect 
many of the beliefs and attitudes of the community during this 
period, its more insistent needs, and some of the answers which 
it was giving to these needs. 


In this way remembered facts, devout imaginations, sugges- 
tive references in Gurii Nanak’s works, contemporary beliefs and 
needs, and the mutations which inevitably result from oral repe- 
tition must have combined to create a slock of sékhis or isolated 
incidents concerning the life of the Guri. The next step would 
be to group a number of these sékhis into some sort of chrono- 
logical pattern and to give the pattern a measure of stability by 
committing the selected sikhis to writing. Such a selection would 
still be open to alteration, but to a much lesser extent than was 
inevitably the case while the sakhis were still circulating orally. 
A selection once recorded would be copied, the copy would be 
copied, and so a tradition would be established, though still sub- 
ject to modification by drawing on the oral stock, or perhaps on 
a different written tradition. 


The manuscripts which we now possess are evidently the 
products of the latter stage in this evolution, being copies of 
earlier collections rather than original compilations. They fall into 
four recognisable, though overlapping, traditions: 


1. The Puritan tradition. 

2. The Miharban tradition. 

3. The Bala tradition. 

4, The Gyin-ratanfvall, or Mani Singh Janam-sikhi. 


Of the four, the least reliable is the Bali tradition, but its influ- 
ence has been immense. Ever since the days of Macauliffe it is 
the Purdtan tradition which has been accorded the greatest mea- 
sure of reliability and which has been used as the basis for all 
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the better biographies. There is now reason to believe that this 
opinion should be revised and that the Miharbin Janam-silchi, 
hitherto rejected as sectarian polemic, should be regarded as at 
least equal in reliability to the Purdian tradition as far as the 
events of the Guri’s life are concerned. This description is, how- 
ever, a relative one. It should not be taken to imply anything 
resembling consistent reliability. 


One important work which does not fit easily into this classi- 
fication is the first Var of Bhat Gurdas. It is not a janam-sikhi in 
the normally accepted sense as, apart from four incidents, it offers 
very little information about Gurai Nanak’s life. Insofar as it does 
suggest a pattern it accords with the Miharbin Janam-sikhi, but 
the two could not be said to belong to a common tradition. The 
primary purpose of this Var was to extol the greatness of the first 
six Gurus and to serve this purpose Bhai Gurdds has made a very 
limited selection from the available material. In this qualified 
sense it may be reterred to as a janam-sikhi, but it would be 
unduly optimistic to expect from the relevant stanzas more than 
the barest sketch of the Guri’s life. Nevertheless it certainly 
warrants our closest attention because of the importance of its 
author and its relative nearness to the time of Gura Nanak, and 
no treatment of the janam-sdkhis would be complete without it. 


Of the four janam-sikhi traditions two, the Gyin-ratanivali 
and the Bala group, may be treated summarily. The Gydn-rata- 
nivali is in some respects the most coherent of the janam-sdkhis, 
but it is too late to be accepted as a reliable source. The Bali 
janam-sikhis are certainly of considerahle importance, but their 
importance consists in the influence which they have exerrised, 
not in any intrinsic rehability which they may possess. These 
janam-sakhis of the Bala tradition make fa.cinating reading ard 
the question of their origin is an exceedingly interesting one, but 
they are of only marginal help in the search for the historical 
Nanak. Their relatively modern lancuage, their spurious claims 
to represent an eye-witness account of the Gurii’s life, the silence 


11, It can, however, be argued that this Vér and the Gy&n-ratendvali 
constitute a common tradition. Although the Gyin-ratandvali includes much 
more material than the Var its compiler used the Var as a framework for 
his substantially longer work. 
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of the older janam-sdkhis concerning the person of Bhai Bala, the 
high proportion of fabulous material which they contain, and 
the numerous errors to be found in them combine to render the 
janam-sikhis of the Bdalé@ tradition thoroughly unreliable. The 
plural form ‘janam-sikhis’ is used here as there are several diffe- 
rent versions. The manuscript versions generally agree with each 
other, but during the late nineteenth century and early twentieth 
century successive printed editions grew progressively larger and 
the version which is sold in bazar book-shops nowadays is barely 
recognisable as a descendant of the manuscript version. 


This leaves us with the Purdtan tradition and the Miharban 
Janam-sikhi?, The term ‘Purdtan tradition’, or the corresponding 
term ‘Puratan janam-sitkhis’, refers here to a small group of 
janam-sikhis which are clearly from a common source which has 
never been found. Three of these are of particular importance. 
The first of the three is variously called the Colebrooke Janam- 
sikhi or the Valdit-vali Janam-sikhi. The manuscript of this 
janam-sikht was somehow acquired by the great orientalist Henry 
Colebrooke who presented it to the East India Company in or 
shortly after 1815. Colebrooke was evidently unaware of what 
the manuscript contained and its existence remained unknown 
until Trumpp discovered it in the India Office Library, London, 
in 1872 and published a translation of it in his book The Adi 
Granth in 1877. The manuscript was temporarily brought to India 
in 1885 and was here photographed and repreduced by means of 
a zincographic process. In that same year, 1885, Macauliffe acquir- 
ed a manuscript copy of another version of the same janam-sakhi. 
This one is known as the Hafizabad or Macauliffe-vali Janam-sikh’. 
The manuscript has unfortunately been lost, but there are still 
copies of a lithographed edition which Macauliffe had printed at 
his own expense. 


These were the two janam-sdkhis which provided Bhai Vir 
Singh with practically all the material he used in his composite 
work entitled Purétan Janam-sakhiJ2 There are a number of 
differences, but in general the two versions correspond fairly 


12, Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar, Ist ed. 1926. In subsequent footnotes 
this work is indicated by the abbreviation Pur JS. Page references are to 
the 5th edition, 1959. 
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closely. Neither can be regarded as the original of the Puritan 
tradition and neither can be dated accurately. A reference in 
the Hafizibid Janam-sikhi does, however, point to A.D. 1635 as 
the date of the original composition. The author is not known. 
Macauliffe and Khan Singh both attributed it to a certain Sewa 
Das, but if in fact they ever possessed any evidence to support 
this tradition it has been lost. 


Of the other extant Puritan manuscripts one is of particular 
importance. This is an unnamed manuscript which is to be found 
in the India Office Library, London, and is referred to in this 
paper as the B40 manuscript (its number in the India Office 
Library catalogue). It generally follows the other two Puritan 
versions up to the point where Gurii Nanak leaves Sultanpur and 
sets out on his travels, but thereafter it offers only occasional 
correspondence. There can be no doubt that it is the earliest of 
the three. The language is similar, but the sakhis are for the 
most part much more rudimentary in the B40 manuscript. More- 
over, this B40 janami-sakhi follows no consistent chronological 
pattern after the departure from Sullainpur, simply recording the 
sikhis as isolated incidents. This too marks it as a more primitive 
janam-stkhi than either the Valdit-vali or Hiéfizibéd Janam- 
stkhis. Whether it may be regarded as a version of the Purdtan 
tradition is perhaps open to some duubt. If it is to be assigned 
to any of the recognisable traditions then it must certainly be in- 
cluded within the Purétan group, but it would be more accurate 
to speak of an affiliation with the Puratan tradition than of inclu- 
sion within it. 


This is the Purdétan tradition and since its discovery it has 
been accepted as by far the most important of all sources. Macau- 
liffe used it as his basis, supplementing it with details drawn from 
other janam-sakhis but never departing from the sequence of 
events which it gives. Almost all subsequent writers have, as in- 
dicated earlier, done the same thing and so a standard method of 
writing Guri Nanak’s biography has emerged. 


The Miharbén Janam-sikhi has, in contrast, been almost 
totally neglected. Until relatively recent years this was inevitably 
the case as no copy of any substantial portion of the janam-sakhi 
was known to exist. Even after the discovery of one in 1940, how- 
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ever, the neglect has continued. The chief reason for this is that the 
janam-s@khi had long since acquired a disagreeable reputation as 
a result of Miharban’s association with the sect of Minags.“ An 
examination of the janam-sdkhi suggests that Miharban has been 
in some measure misjudged. Schismatic he certainly was, for 
following his father’s example he disputed the succession of Gurti 
Arjan and later of Gurii Hargobind. Heretical, however, he was 
not and there is no compelling evidence in the janam-sikhi of any 
attempt to denigrate Gurii Nanak or maliciously misinterpret his 
teachings.'* As far as we can judge this janam-sakhi was com- 
posed during the same period as Bhai Gurdas’s first Var and the 
original Purétan janam-sikhi. We turn now to a brief comparison 
of these three janam-sakhi sources. 


Of the three the least satisfactory is inevitably Bhai Gurdas’s 
Var, inevitably because the account he offers is so brief. We must 
also observe that the Var contains a generous measure of the 
miraculous and that whatever criteria we may apply to the other 
janam-sikhis must also be applied to the few incidents recorded 
by Bhai Gurdas. The Var should be regarded primarily as a 
panegyric, not as a chronicle. We may indeed attach a greater 
degree of trust to Bhai Gurdas’s account than to those of the 
Purdtan and Miharbaén janam-sakhis, but it cannot be an unquali- 
fied trust. The first Var and the brief supplement in the eleventh 
Var must disappoint us if we seek in them anything more than 
a sketch of a small part of his travels and the names of a number 
of his followers. They retain a value in these respects, but it is 
to the janam-sikhis of the Purdteon and Miharbdn traditions that 
we must look for most of our material. 


When we compare these two traditions our conclusion must 
be that there is little to choose between them. Miharban is cer- 
tainly more careful with his material than whoever was respon- 
sible for the Puritan collection, but he makes many mistakes 


18. The followers of Prithi Chand, eldest son of Gura Rim D&s and 
father of Miharban. 

14. The manuscript is in the course of publication, Volume 1, edited 
by Kirpal Singh and Shamsher Singh Ashok, was published in 1962 and is 
indicated in subsequent footnotes by the abbreviation Mih JS. The second 
volume is at present in the press. 
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nevertheless, Although his muracles are less grotesque iban those 
of the Valéit-vali and Hafizibdd manuscripts they are stil] there. 
His chronology and travel itinerary appear to be more coherent 
than those ot the Purtian tradition, but we should bear um mind 
the strong possibility that neither tradition reflects an accurate 
knowledge of the routes followed by Gurii Nanak in his travels, 


The Miharban Janan-sakhi does appear to have a slight edge 
over the Valait-véli and Hufizibad accounts, but the margin is 
small and with the B40 janam-sikhi added to the Puraétan group 
it virtually disappears. Two things may be said with assurance. 
The first is that the customary practice of relying on the Purdtan 
janam-sakhis cannot produce reliable biography. The second is 
that any effort to use the Miharban Janam-sikhi in the same way 
will be equally unsatisfactory. We are compelled to use them as 
best as we can, for there is nothing better, but we must do so in the 
full understanding that they are thoroughly inadequate sources. 


How, then, should we use them? The only satisfactory method 
would appear to consist of faking the janam-sdkhi incidents one 
by one and testing them against whatever other evidence may be 
available for this purpose. Our task here is to seek and apply 
means of identifying what may be affirmed, what must be rejected, 
and what falls between the two. There is obviously much that 
must be rejected as impossible, and in contrast there is regrettably 
little which may be accepted without reserve. Some of the re- 
maining materials may be regarded as probable, but considerably 
more of it must be classified as unlikely. Finally, there is a certain 
amount from which we must withhold judgment, materia) which 
records what is inherently possible but for which there is no 
support other than that offered by the janam-stkhis themselves, 
This provides us with five categories which we may designate the 
established, the probable, the possible, the improbable, and the 
impossible. Into these five we must strive to fit the manifold 
traditions concerning the life of Guri Nanak. In order to do so 
it is first necessary to determine the criteria which should be used 
and this brings us to the second of the three purposes which were 
outlined earlier. 


The first criterion, and one which enables us to discard sub- 
stantial portions of all the janam-sakhi accounts, is the incidence 
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of the miraculous or plainly fantastic. It is, however, one which. 
must be used with some caution. The inclusion of a miracle does 
not necessarily mean that the whole sikhi must be rejected, In 
most cases this is required, but in a few the possibility of a sub- 
stratum of truth must be borne in mind. There is no need to 
stress this criterion, for it is altogether too obvious to be ignored 
and has been generally accepted. The point which does require 
emphasis is the insufficiency of this single standard. It is not 
enough to excise all the miracles from a janam-sikhi and accept 
the balance as substantially correct. 


A second criterion is the testimony of external sources. In 
most cases where this criterion applies to the janam-sikhi accounts 
of Gurii Nanak’s life it requires a negative judgment. The two 
important exceptions are the incidents involving Daulat Khan 
Lodi and Babur. 


A third criterion which may be used is Guri Nanak’s own 
work as recorded in the Adi Granth. This too offers us disappoint- 
ingly little help, for as we have already noted explicit references 
to the events of his life are entirely absent and implicit hints are 
few. The most important of these concern the connection with 
Babur and Guri Nanak’s controversies with Nath yogis. In other 
cases the help which his works offer us is generally negative. 
Occasionally it is possible to reject an incident because it is cons- 
picuously out of accord with clearly stated doctrine or with the 
personality which emerges from his works as a whole. 


A fourth criterion is the measure of agreement or, conversely, 
of disagreement which we find in the different janam-s@khis. This 
alone can rarely determine a particular issue, but in several cases 
it should certainly influence our judgment. The story of Sajjan 
the Thag is an example. 


In cases where there is disagreement between the different 
janam-sakhis, or where only one janam-sdlchi records a particular 
incident or detail, a fifth criterion is the relative reliability of the 
different janam-sikhis. This criterion is of little tse in issues 
which concern only the Puritan and Miharban janam-sdkhis or 
the Bhai Gurdas Var, but it certainly applies whenever the more 
recent janam-sdkhis enter the discussion. In general the testi- 
mony of the three older sources must be preferred to that of either 
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the Givin-ratandvali or the Béla janam-sdkhie. Any point which 
occurs only in the Bdld accounts must be regarded as strongly 
suspect, and if it is to he found only in one of the nineteenth or 
twentieth century printed versions of the Bala tradition it can be 
summarily rejected. The same treatment must also be accorded 
to unauthenticated statements from such nineteenth century works 
as Santokh Singh’s Nénak Prakag and Giani Gyan Singh’s Panth 
Prabig and Tavartkh Gurii Khalsd. None of these works can be 
regarded as sources, unless our concern happens to be historio- 
graphy. 

Sixthly, a measure of trust may be attached to genealogical 
references. Family relationships in the Punjab can normally be 
traced back accurately for several generations and it is reasonable 
to assume that at least the immediate family connections of Gurit 
Nanak would still be recollected at the time when the older 
janam-sikhis were committed to writing. 


Finally, there is a geographical criterion in the sense that a 
greater degree of confidence can be placed in details relating to Gurit 
Nanak’s life within the Punjab than in those which concern his 
travels beyond the province. This applies particularly to his later 
years. The accounts of his childhood are all heavily charged with 
legend, but there 1s at Jeast a certain amount that rings true in 
the brief accounts given of his Kartaérpur period. The relevance 
of this particular criterion is pointed up by the marked contrast 
between the geographical exactitude which characterises the 
janam-sikhi accounts of his movements within the Punjab and the 
vagueness of those which describe his travels elsewhere. In the 
latter case the place-snames are almost all either well-known 
capitals and centres of pilerimage, places associated with later 
Sikh history, or unidentifiable and evidently non-existent places 
such as ‘Dhandsari’15 Many of the sdkhis describing incidents 
which occurred during the travels are unlocated or are said to have 
taken place in “a certain city” or “a certain country”. A high 
proportion are set in deserts or jungles, and a number are said 
to have occurred on islands in the ocean. The incidence of the 
fantastic is particularly high in these latter cases All sdékhis with 
indefinite maritime settings must be regarded with marked scepticism. 


15. Pur JS, p. 78. 
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And so we have our five categories and our seven criteria, 
Qur task now must be to apply the criteria to the sdkhis and 
gosts of the janam-sdlchis in order to fit them into one or other 
of the five categories. This brings us to the third and last of our 
purposes. Many of the janam-sakhi incidents can be discarded at 
once in accordance with the first criterion (ihat is, the fact that 
they are manifestly miracle stories without any features which 
suggest a substratum of truth). Others may be summarily con- 
signed to either the probable or improbable category, and a num- 
ber against which no evidence can be brought but which 
find no support outside the janam-sékhis must be regarded as 
‘possible’. In the latter case we allow that the tradition may be 
true, but in view of the general unreliability of the janam-sdlchis 
our neutrality is a sceptical neutrality. The interesting cases are 
the sakhis which occupy positions of importance in the janam- 
sakhi traditions and which can be tested against a number of our 
criteria. Four of these will be considered briefly in order to 
illustrate the manner in which the application of the criteria can 
lead us to definite conclusions. 


The first such incident is the tradition that Guri Nanak 
visited Ceylon and there met Raja Sivanabh, a tradition which is 
to be found in the Puritan and Bala accounts and in the Gydn- 
ratanavali. In all versions, except that of the earlier Bala janam- 
sikhis, it has two parts. The first relates how a Sikh trader 
(whom the Gydén-ratandvali and later Bala accounts call Mansukh) 
sailed to the land of Raja Sivanabh and converted him to the 
religion of Gurii Nanak; and the second describes how the Gurii 
himself subsequently journeyed there in order to meet his royal 
disciple. In the Purdtan version the land is not named in the 
first part,?® but in the account of Gura Nanak’s own visit it is 
identified as Siighaladip.7 This has, understandably, been taken 
to refer to Ceylon. 


We shall begin our analysis by applying our first criterion 
and, in accordance with it, discarding several features which we 
find in the different accounts. We can, for example, safely reject 
the Puritan claim that Guri Nanak ordered Sivanabh to cut his 


16. Ibid., sikht 41, pp. 76-8. 
17. [bid, p. 86. 
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son’s throat, stew his flesh, and eat it.8 This criterion is not, how- 
ever, sufficient to destroy the tradition. After the manifestly 
legendary features have been discarded the essential basis of the 
story still remains. 


We must accordingly proceed to apply, if possible, the second 
criterion (the testimony of external sources). This particular 
tradition is one of the few which can be tested by reference to 
external evidence, for it specifies not just Ceylon but also the 
Raja whom, it claims, Gura Nanak met there. The name Sivanabh 
indicates that the Raja, if he in fact existed, must have been a 
Saivite, and this must point to the kingdom of Jaffna. Elsewhere 
in Ceylon the contemporary dynasties were Buddhist, but in 
Jaffna the rulers of this period were Saivites. None of them, how- 
ever, was named Sivanabh. The two kings who occupied the 
throne of Jaffna during the time of Gurii Nanak’s travels were 
Pararajasekharan VI and Segarajasékharan VII.!9 


Jaffna must accordingly be eliminated, but before concluding 
that Raja Sivanabh did not live in Ceylon we must consider the 
testimony of another external source. This is the Hakikat Rah 
Mukém Raje Sivanibh ki, a brief work atlached to many old 
manuscript copies of the Adi Granth which purports to be a des- 
cription of how to get to Raja Sivanabh’s kingdom. The Hakikat 
Rah claims that Raja Sivanibh was the grandfather of Mayadunne. 
It errs in locating Mayadunne in Jaffna (his domain was Sita- 
vaka in the south-west of the island™), but he is at least an his- 
torical figure and his period is such that his grandfather could 
conceivably have been alive during the period of Gura Nanak’s 
travels. Mayadunne’s grandfather was not, however, called Siva- 
nabh. He was Pardkramabahu VIII who reigned in Kétté from 
1484 until 1508.2 Accordingly the Hakikat Rih must be rejected 
as evidence of a visit to Ceylon by Guri Nanak. 


The conclusion to which this analvsis points is that if Raja 
Sivanabh did exist he had no connection with Ceylon. Having 


18. Ibid., p. 88 

19. University of Ceylon, History of Ceylon, vol. i, p. 701. 

20, Culavamsa (Pali Text Society ed., trans. W. Geiger and C. Mabel 
Rickmers), fi. 24, n.1. 

21. Epigraphica Zeylanica, vol. iii, p. 43. 
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removed Raja Sivanabh from Ceylon must we, however, conclude 
that Gura Nanak never visited the island? The removal of Sivanabh 
seriously weakens the whole tradition, but let us assume that the 
possibility of such a visit still remains and test this possibility by 
applying the fourth criterion (the measure of agreement, or dis- 
agreement, which we find in the different janam-sikhis). 


When we apply this criterion the possibility at once begins 
to crumble. In the first place we must observe that neither Bhai 
Gurdas nor Miharban refer to such a visit. Secondly, there is 
the fact that the India Office Library manuscript B40 records both 
the story of the Sikh trader and the subsequent meeting between 
Gurt Nanak and Raja Sivanabh without any mention of Singha- 
ladip. This second point is the really significant one. Its signi- 
ficance lies in the contrast between the account given in the B40 
manuscript™ and that of the Purdtan janam-sikhis; and in the fact 
that it is only the later of the two versions (the Puritan account) 
which gives the specific geographical location. The account given 
in the earlier manuscripts of the Sikh trader’s conversion and 
journey to Raja Sivanabh’s unnamed kingdom corresponds almost 
exactly with that given in the Puritan version, and although its 
treatment of Gurii Nanak’s meeting with Sivanabh lacks the same 
measure of verbal identitv the basic deatils it gives are almost 
the same as those of the Purdtan account. The only exception is 
the omission of any reference to Singhaladip in the earlier janam- 
silchi, 


As in the Hafiztbaéd manuscript, the B40 account records that 
following his conversion the merchant took ship and sailed “‘to 
where Raja Sivanabh lived.” This nautical reference may be held 
to indicate Singhaladip, but it is by no means a necessary assump- 
tion. On the contrary, it is a common feature of all the ianam- 
sikhis, except that of Miharban, that Guri Nanak is said to have 
crossed the sea to unspecified islands or lands. At this point we 


22. Miharban (or a later editor of the Miharbin Janam-sikhi) does 
mention a visit to “a land of darkness” which is evidently meant to be 
Ceylon, but the story related is entirely different from the Sivanabh tradi- 
tion, and totally fantastic. Mih JS, pp. 217-21. 

23. India Office Library Ms. Panj. B40, folios 138 fi. 

24. Ibid., folio 140b. 
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find our seventh criterion (the geographic one) supporting the 
fourth. Geographical inexactitude 1s generally associated with the 
historically dubious and this appears to be invariably the case 
when the inexactitude concerns a location over the sea. Refe- 
rences to the samundar are almosi always associated with incidents 
containing generous measures of the fantastic. The significance 
of these references is not that they must all point to Ceylon, but 
rather that their remote settings should prompt an even greater 
degree of caution. 


The likelihood appears to be that the mcident concerning 
Sivanabh had an early origin, but that it had no specific location 
in the early traditions, oral or written. This would mean that the 
whole of the B40 account and the first part of the Puritan version 
represent an earlier stage in the evolution of the story than the 
second part of the Purdtan version or the later janam-sikhi 
accounts of the complete episode. It is impossible to identify with 
complete certainty the manner in which the name Smghaladip came 
to be attached to the tradition. It may have been suggested by 
later trade contacts, it may have been on account of the promi- 
nence of Singhaladip in Punjab folklore, or it may have been the 
simple fact that if an unspecified maritime location were to be 
given a name Singhaladip would have been the obvious choice. 


The theory that the name Singhaladip was introduced into an 
earlier tradition also receives support from Pothi Hariji, the second 
section of the Miharban Janam-sikhi. Pothi Harijit opens with a 
lengthy discourse between Gurii Nanak and the pandit of Raja 
Sivanabh, but gives no indication of who Sivanabh was or where 
he lived. In a later gost Sivandbh reappears in a brief discourse 
which concerns him more directly, but which still makes no refe- 
rence to his geographical location. The only hint which it offers 
is the statement that after his conversation with Sivanabh Guri 
Nanak returned to Kartarpur. This does not suggest that the 
author envisaged a location as far distant as Ceylon. 


And so our application of the criteria leads ug to an irresis- 
tible conclusion. There was no contemporary ruler in Ceylon 
called Sivanadbh and all the evidence points to a later introduction 
of the name Singhaladip into sikhis concerning him. We cannot 
affirm categorically that Gurii Nanak never visited Ceylon, but 
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we must now conclude that the janam-sdkhis offer no acceptable 
evidence of such a visit. 


A similar conclusion 1s indicated in the case of several other 
important sakhis, ‘'wo which will be considered more briefly are 
the traditions concerning a discourse with Siddhs on Mount 
Sumeru and a visit to Baghdad. In the first instance we are con- 
tronted by a tradition which can claim the support of our fourth 
criterion (it 1s one of only three incidents which is to be found 
in Bhai Gurdas and all of the important janam-sikhis), but which 
suffers heavily when the first criterion is applied to it. Mount 
Sumeru exists only in legend, Gorakhnath (the principal inter- 
locutor on this occasion) could not have been a contemporary of 
Guri Nanak, and in all versions the account of their conversation 
is heavily charged with miraculous material. The third criterion 
(the testimony of Guri Nanak’s own works) does nothing to 
support the tradition but instead, as we have already observed, 
indicates an obvious explanation for the genesis of the whole 
tradition. It has been suggested that the accounts must refer to 
some other location in the Himalayas and some other interlocutor. 
We must certainly acknowledge the possibility that Gurii Nanak 
visited the Himalayas and that he might have penetrated as far as 
Mount Kailas, but we cannot use this tradition to support such a 
conjecture. The Sloks quoted from Var Raémakali do suppori the 
contention that he had frequent contacts with Nath yogis, but they 
do not indicate the location of any specific contact. 


The Baghdad case is a particularly interesting one. It suffers 
somewhat from the application of the fourth criterion (of the im- 
portant janam-sikhis only Bhai Gurdas and the B40 manuscript 
refer to visits to the city), but it has been held proven on the basis 
of the second criterion, the testimony of external sources. There 
exists in Baghdad an inscription which, it is generally believed, 
refers to Gurii Nanak and so establishes the historicity of his 
visit there.5 Time does not permit an examination of the inscrip- 
tion in this paper and we must content ourselves with a categorical 
statement. The inscription has been carefully examined by Dr, V. L. 


25. Vir Singh, Guri: Nanak Chamatakir (8th ed.), vol. ii, pp 172-6. Teja 
Singh and Ganda Singh, A Short History of the Sikhs, vol. i, p. 12. Sewaram 
Singh, The Divine Master, p. 157, 
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Nénage of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London. 
His finding is that it almost certainly does not refer to Gurit Nanak 
and that it cannot be accepted as evidence of a visit by the Gurii 
to Baghdad.* We are left with the conclusion that Guriv Nanak 
might have visited Baghdad, but that we do not have acceptable 
evidence to support the tradition. 


Our conclusions have so far been negative and this is usually 
the result of analyses of this kind, particularly in the case of 
sikhis relating to the travels of Guri Nanak. It is not, however, 
an invariable result. One tradition which is not wholly destroyed 
in this manner is the account of Gurid Nanak’s presence at Babur’s 
sack of Saidpur. Babur is the one contemporary figure of any 
significance who is referred to by name in the works of Giru 
Nanak, and with the exception of Bhai Gurdas all the janam- 
sikhis record that the Guri was present when the Mughal army 
assaulted the town of Saidpur. The attack on Saidpur evidently 
took place in 1520.27 The janam-sakhis relate that Gura Nanak and 
his companion Mardin4 happened to reach Saidpur at a time 
when its inhabitants were celebrating numerous marriages. The 
Puritan version adds that on this occasion the Gurai was also 
accompanied by some faqirs who were weak with hunger.% The 
travellers asked for food, but were everywhere refused. This so 
enraged the Guri that he gave utterance to a verse which in the 
Adi Granth appears as number 5 in Tilang rag. The verse was a 
cryptic summons to Babur and in response to it the Mughal army 
descended upon Saidpur, sacked it, put all its inhabitants to the 
sword, and devastated the surrounding countryside. All this had 
happened because the churlish residents of the town had failed to 
show proper consideration towards faqirs. After this the twa 
principal accounts diverge. The Puritan janam-sakhis relate an 
interview with Bibur whereas the Miharbén Janam-sakhi des- 
cribes an assault by Babur upon the Nath centre of Tilla.3° 


26. Dr. Ménage’s statement is printed as an excursus in the author's 
Gura Nanak and the Sikh Religion. 


27, A. S, Beveridge, The Babur-ndma in English, i. 429, 
28. Pur JS, p. 58. 

29. Ibid., pp. 62-8. 

80, Mih JS, p. 469. 
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It is at once clear that much of what the janam-sikhis record 
must be rejected in accordance with our first criterion, but this 
preliminary clearing away of manifest legend will still leave open 
the two basic questions: Was Gurai Nanak present during the sack 
of Saidpur? And did he meet Babur? 


The principal argument which has been advanced in favour 
of his presence at Saidpur, and one which has hitherto been accept- 
ed as conclusive, is the fact that Gura Nanak himself refers directly 
to Babur and describes the devastation wrought by his army. 
These references are to be found in the four compositions of the 
Babar-vani3! All four are set by the janam-sdkhis in the context 
of either the assault on Saidpur or Gurii Nanak’s interview with 
Babur soon after. There can be no doubt that in these verses 
Gurt Nanak is describing at least one of the Mughal expeditions, 
for he does so explicitly. But to which of Babur’s expeditions does 
he refer? There seems to be little doubt from the nature of his 
description that he is describing either the later invasions of 1524 
and 1525-26, or else the complete series of invasions which ter- 
minated with the Battle of Panipet in 1526. These same descrip- 
tions manifest a vividness and a depth of feeling which can be 
explained only as expressions of direct personal experience and 
we are accordingly led to two conclusions. First, Gurii Nanak 
must have personally witnessed devastation caused by Babur’s 
troops; and secondly, the four verses were probably composed 
after 1526 in response to the major invasiors which concluded the 
series of exveditions, or to the complete series itself. 


This does not necessarily mean, however, that there can be 
no truth in the janam-sakhi tradition concerning Gura Nanak’s 
presence as a witness at the sack of Saidpur. The support claimed 
on the basis of the four verses must go, but there remain other 
points in favour of the tradition. In the first place, the janam- 
sikhis all agree on this point. Secondlv, the tradition concerns an 
incident which happened in the Punjab during the latter period 
of the Guri’s life. Thirdly, there appears to be a measure of 
accuracy in the janam-sikhi descriptions of the actual assault 
And fourthly, it seems reasonahle to assume that had there been 
no factual basis for the connection with Babur’s invasions the 


31. See supra n. 1. 
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narrators would surely have chosen the 1524 capture of Lahore or 
the 1526 Battle of Panipet as a setting rather than an obscure town 
besieged on one of the minor expeditions. These factors indicate 
a strong tradition and one which has good claims to acceptance. 

The same cannot, however, be said for the claim that Gura Nanak 
actually met Babur. The Miharbin Janam-sikhi omits it, the 
Puritan janam-sikhis give divergent accounts, and the familiar 
tendency to introduce interviews with the acknowledged great 
offers an obvious explanation for its origin. lt cannot be ruled 
out as completely impossible, but it certainly appears most un- 
likely. 

All of the examples which have been considered in this paper 
permit the determinative application of one or more of the criteria, 
but it must be acknowledged that this is not always possible. In 
some instances none of the criteria can be profitably applied and 
we are compelled to leave the issue undecided. Our indecision will, 
in such cases, be a sceptical indecision for the janam-sa@khis do 
not inspire the confidence which would permit us to give them 
the benefit of doubt on any unsupported issue. We must, how- 
ever, resist the temptation to rule out such possibilities completely. 


All that has been covered in this paper concerns the events 
of the life of Guri Nanak and our conclusion has been that 
although some of the incidents recorded in the janam-sakhis will 
stand the test of rigorous analysis the majority will not. Most of 
what we find in the janam-sikhis, and in the biographies based 
upon the janam-sdkhis, must be either rejected as impossible or 
regarded as unlikely. This should not, however, suggest that 
nothing can be known concerning Gurii Nanak. On the contrary, 
there is much that we can know. Our concern in this paper has 
been for the events of his life. In this respect our knowledge 
must remain restricted, but not our knowledge and understanding 
of the person with whom we are concerned. The Adi Granth does 
not provide us with details relating to the events of his life, but 
it does offer a thoroughly reliable source for his teachings and 
so for an understanding of the personality which lies behind those 
teachings. In this sense he can be known and only in this sense 
can we hope to lay hold of the historical Nanak. 


32. Pur JS, pp. 62-7. 


